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Sir William Temple would look cold and out of humour for
three or four days and I used to suspect a hundred reasons?
I have plucked up my spirit since then; faith, he spoiled a fine
gentleman." He told Barley of such treatment, that "it was
what I would hardly bear from a crowned head.'2
One thing was needed finally to embitter a man whose youth
had been passed in subservience to an inferior in mind and
heart, to a Struldbrug, and that was a taste of political power,
supreme political power, a drug so potent that it keeps insensitive
statesmen sweating and scheming for it till they drop in their
tracks, and which, in the slightest quantity, is fatal to the peace
of mind of an imaginative writer. It was withdrawn, and the
lack of it occasioned "the desiderium which of all things maketh
life uneasy." One has only to read a page of the Journal to
Stella to see in what a state of intoxication, the author was at
the time; and because of the clumsy boasting, the facetiousness
and sentimentality of the messages to Stella (deepening into
the frenzied incantations of the little language), it is the most
unpleasant, the most morbid of his writings. But even without
those moments of triumph the tragedy of Swift would have
been that of all those who feel too deeply, yet who cannot
tolerate fools and will not mend their ways. What renders it
so terrible is the strength, the ingrowing pride of the victim
who took twenty years dying "in a rage like a poisoned rat
in a hole." In the works of Joyce, Baudelaire, Celine, the
hatred of the breath, stench, and complacency of humanity is
accompanied by a certain squearnishness, an impression of
neurotic weakness; the sufferers escape into night, into
satanism, into silence. Even Flaubert, who by the robustness
of his mind and his horror of the betise most resembles Swift
(how close Polite Conversation and Directions to Servants are to
Bouvard et Pecuchet), is able to fall back on the religion of art
for art's sake. But in Swift the fierce indignation never rises
into a scream or is mitigated by any consolation. In the
loneliness which so frightened Thackeray he continued to the
end, punishing and taking punishment.
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